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SARATOGA SPRINGS CONFERENCE 



PROCEEDINGS 

July 1-6, 19 J 8 



FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday evening, July 1) 
The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Library Association was called 
to order by the president, Thomas L. Mont- 
gomery, librarian of the Pennsylvania 
State Library, at the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, on Monday 
evening, July 1, 1918. 

Dr. Charles B. Alexander, regent of 
the University of the State of New York, 
being introduced, extended to the associa- 
tion his greeting in behalf of the State of 
New York, in an 

address of welcome 
(See p. 48) 
The reading of the president's address 
followed, President Montgomery choosing 
as his subject 

CIVILIZATION 

(See p. 45) 

The following telegram was read by 
the secretary: 

Please accept congratulations from Na- 
tional War Garden Commission for splen- 
did patriotic work of librarians of America 
during emergency of war time. This com- 
mission is especially grateful for helpful 
cooperation given by libraries in the dis- 
tribution of its books of instructions on 
war vegetable gardening and on home 
canning and drying of vegetables and 
fruits. This help has been of great im- 
portance in stimulating home production 
and conservation of foodstuffs. Please 
let it be known to all librarians present 
at Conference that our books are available 
for their use. We have sent a supply to 
your Conference headquarters for distri- 
bution to librarians. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, 
President National War 
Garden Commission. 

Washington, D. C, July 1, 1918. 

After the reading of the foregoing mes- 
sage the session was adjourned. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday morning, July 2) 

President Montgomery presided. 

The President called attention to the 
reports of officers and committees which 



had been printed in advance of the Con- 
ference, and distributed to members. These 
reports included those of the secretary, 
treasurer, trustees of the endowment funds, 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board, the Com- 
mittee on Bookbinding and Committee on 
Federal and State Relations. The reports 
of the Committees on Library Training, 
Work with the Blind and Legislation were 
read by title. 

All of the above reports were accepted 
and ordered printed as a part of the Con- 
ference proceedings. (For the reports see 
page 251 and following.) 

President Montgomery then called for a 
report of the War Service Committee from 
the chairman, Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director 
of the New York State Library, and Mr. 
Wyer spoke upon 

the work of the war service committee 
(See p. 106) 

Mr. J. C. Dana, librarian of the Newark 
(N. J.) Public Library, having inquired 
whether a report would be issued regard- 
ing the visits made to camp libraries by 
Dr. F. P. Hill, Mr. Wyer replied that this 
information had not been included in a 
formal report but would be printed in the 
Library Journal. 

Mr. Dana stated that he desired to bring 
to the attention of the Association the ex- 
istence of this report, for the reason that 
it includes certain criticisms worthy of 
note, and further explains very clearly the 
position of women in relation to camp li- 
brary work, Dr. Hill's attitude upon this 
being especially gratifying to the speaker, 
who believes the brains of the Association 
in large degree are in the heads of women. 

The President called upon Dr. Frank 
P. Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, and chairman of the Library War 
Finance Committee, for a statement of the 
manner in which the war library fund had 
been raised. 
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Dr. Hill responded by saying that the 
report of the Library War Finance Com- 
mittee was comprised in the "Story of the 
million dollar campaign" (see page 163) 
and that he had nothing to add to that 
statement except to say that money was 
still coming in, and that a second financial 
campaign was planned to call for three or 
four times the amount asked for in the 
first one. 

President Montgomery then called upon 
Dr. Hebbekt Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, and general director of the Library 
War Service. 

In mentioning that the report of the 
War Service Committee, including a state- 
ment by the general director, had been 
printed in advance of the Conference and 
distributed, Dr. Putnam called attention to 
a number of the War Library Bulletin and 
to the exhibit at the hotel as auxiliary to 
the report. 

Continuing to speak of the library war 
service work, Dr. Putnam said: 

With the numerous authorities intro- 
duced to you as connected with the work, 
the jurisdiction would seem somewhat 
complicated. There is the president of the 
Association, the chairman of the War 
Service Committee, the chairman of the 
War Finance Committee, the general di- 
rector. Really, however, it is not so com- 
plicated as it might seem. The relations 
are quite logical. The chairman of the 
War Service Committee represents the au- 
thority of the Association vested in a com- 
mittee for a special piece of work. Since 
the committee's attempt last October to 
divest itself of the actual conduct of the 
work by vesting that in a general director, 
the task of its chairman has been chiefly 
to see that the committee abstained from 
executive as against legislative functions. 

As between the chairman of the War Fi- 
nance Committee and the general director 
the relation is a very simple one: he 
raises the money; I spend it; and his chief 
task is to raise money fast enough and to 
see that I don't spend it too fast. In fact, 
however, Dr. Hill's actual solicitude is 
that I shall spend it fast enough to assure 
him the relish of another financial cam- 
paign. 

And back of all of us, President Mont- 
gomery, representing the majesty and the 
complacency of the Association, "points 
with pride" — when he gets a chance to. 



He also receives, and to the best of his 
ability, absorbs criticisms that come to 
him: making sure that even if they reach 
the chairman of the committee, they shall 
not reach the general director, to harass 
him in the midst of perplexing details. 
This is a very important service, which I 
have no doubt Mr. Montgomery has exe- 
cuted to an extent which we engaged in 
the practical detail have no adequate real- 
ization of. 

As Mr. Wyer has said, we have in effect 
been reporting to you, especially in our 
Bulletins, ever since last January. Any 
report today, though containing summaries 
of operations, would not be a complete ex- 
hibit of them; nor is the time ripe for a 
final exhibit. My own "statement" takes 
up under several heads rather the exist- 
ing situation, the problem and the pros- 
pect. It summarizes the physical establish- 
ment, the accommodations for our work, 
the books available, gift and purchase, de- 
scribes the method of procedure as one of 
evolution, makes reference to a few phe- 
nomena such as camp practice, and ap- 
pends a statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures. Under each heading I have at- 
tempted to indicate some of the imperfec- 
tions still existing: imperfections imply- 
ing improvements still to be effected. At 
the close I have not hesitated to assert 
that we have now a service both "appro- 
priate" and recognized to be such. That 
does not, however, mean a service fully 
adequate. In fact it is a service still in- 
adequate. It requires improvement and 
enlargement under every head: under 
buildings, books, organization and prac- 
tice. There must be enlargement — a real- 
ly enormous enlargement — for the problem 
itself is constantly enlarging, and it is 
also constantly diversifying. Not merely 
are we to have an army of several million 
men, instead of the one million which we 
planned for last autumn, but the needs of 
these men are developing in a multiplicity 
of ways as well as at a multiplicity of 
points. Every day brings new evidence of 
this. No day finds us at a standstill; no 
decision made is certain to be final for the 
next. 

There is in my statement a little head- 
ing entitled "Uniformities." It is a dis- 
claimer. There aren't any, to speak of. 
Even our uniforms aren't uniform. You 
have evidence in the variety of them among 
the camp librarians who form part of our 
exhibit here. In our younger days we 
were taught that there were three kinds of 
symmetry: the symmetry of alternation, 
the symmetry of repetition, and the sym- 
metry of unsymmetrical detail. If we can 
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claim for our service any symmetry at all, 
it will be the symmetry of "unsymmetrical 
detail." 

But that is true of the war operations 
of our government also. The War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, all the 
agencies, look to a unity in the final re- 
sult; but they recognize that such a result 
is not necessarily to be secured by an 
identity of practice in every relation. The 
diversity of conditions encountered could 
be dealt with only by an equal diversity of 
methods. And the camps were military 
establishments. If we had gone in there 
with rigid standards, and a practice of in- 
sistent uniformity, the attitude towards 
us would have been as stiff as it has in fact 
been yielding. Our practice has, there- 
fore, varied in the several camps; it has 
not even necessarily continued identical 
in the same camp; for the camps them- 
selves change from time to time both in 
their personnel and in the type of training 
which they undertake. We must meet such 
changes and all that they involve. 

The development of a personnel re- 
quired the development of an experience. 
It was not possible at the outset to estab- 
lish even at headquarters a staff represent- 
ing the combinations necessary. For such 
a combination involved both general com- 
petence and an actual experience in the 
field; and at the outset men and women 
with the latter were yet to be developed. 

Now we have an "establishment" — an 
organization — appropriate, even if not ade- 
quate; and this means much. 

Meantime the work itself has proceeded 
with the resources in hand. And already 
it has gone far to consume the resources. 
Last October these consisted of a million 
and three-quarters dollars. We have spent 
between eight and nine hundred thousand; 
so that the balance available on July 1 is but 
a little over eight hundred thousand. At 
the present rate of expenditure, that is, at 
the prospective rate beginning July 1, of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
month, you have money enough for only 
about five months of further operation. 
So that it is none too soon, as the chair- 
man of the War Finance Committee has 
indicated, for you to prepare for another 
campaign which will secure further re- 
sources by the late fall, certainly by De- 
cember 1. 

The report contains some statistics; but 
statistics of such a sort are not results. 
We can as little show results in this work 
as you can in the work of a municipal 
library. What will be the ultimate effect 
upon the man in the use of the book? You 
can cite testimony, you can quote experi- 



ence, but you cannot give definite proof. 

But as regards our soldier service the 
experience of those in direct contact with 
it will certainly furnish a vivid sugges- 
tion. And in the symposium this morn- 
ing we plan now to bring to you recitals 
of some of those experiences. They will 
be typical, and they will be authoritative, 
since they will come from the men and 
women who have had them. 

In addition, later, will be a statement 
by Dr. Raney of his observations over- 
seas, and of the opportunities and the 
duties for us that he has seen there. 

The Secbetabt announced that the fol- 
lowing Committee on Resolutions had been 
appointed: Arthur E. Bostwick, chairman; 
Mary E. Ahem and Harrison W. Craver. 

Mr. Cam, H. Milam, librarian of the 
Public Library, Birmingham, Alabama, 
now acting as assistant to the general di- 
rector, Library War Service, was called 
upon by the president to conduct a sym- 
posium on camp library work. 

Mr. Milam stated that it was desired to 
discuss in the presence of those who had 
directed the administration of the war li- 
brary work certain practical problems of 
camp library service, based on the experi- 
ences of camp librarians in attendance at 
the Conference. 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, and latterly 
acting as camp librarian at Great Lakes, 
Illinois, was first called upon, and ad- 
dressed the assembly on 

WHAT MEN BEAD IN CAMPS 

(See p. 221) 
Miss Mibiam E. Caret, field representa- 
tive in the hospital service, was next called 
upon by the chairman, and spoke upon 

WHAT MEN BEAD IN HOSPITALS 

(See p. 222) 

Dr. Clement W. Andbews: The speaker 
in a very interesting account made no 
mention of the reading of the staff. Do 
the surgeons, the nurses and the orderlies 
read at all, and what do they read? 

Miss Caret: If the librarian knows 
books and is able to meet the demands of 
the staff and the nurses, they will come to 
her for books. In some hospitals the 
nurses use the library largely for recrea- 
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tion; in one that I know of the staff re- 
quested special books from the librarian. 
As she was able to procure them, the read- 
ing kept up. It depends on whether the 
librarian can meet the demand. 

Mr. Edgerton, of New London, Connecti- 
cut, emphasized the need at the camps of 
sets of textbooks, such as trigonometries, 
comprising enough copies of one edition 
to make it practicable for an instructor 
to do classroom work with a number of 
men. He cited an instance of prompt and 
effective work, when by aid of the Wash- 
ington office a class at Fort Wright was 
supplied with algebras at an opportune 
time. 

Mr. Bowker here requested that Mr. 
Brown, of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
describe a certain "hurry call" for aviation 
books. 

Mr. Brown: We had permission from 
Dr. Putnam to obtain books from Mr. Bai- 
ley, of the A. L. A. Dispatch Office. We 
had a call at four o'clock one afternoon 
for some books on aviation and some trig- 
onometries. Within twenty - four hours 
of the time we got the call the books were 
on the way to the train. We took them to 
Camp Mills at 4:00 a.m. The company 
desiring them left at 7:00 a.m., taking the 
books with them. 

Miss Downey, of Salt Lake City, stated 
that state departments of education and 
school superintendents and principals had 
given her great aid in sending hundreds 
of ordinary textbooks. She further said 
that from her experience she should judge 
the need for fiction at camps might be met 
largely by gifts of such books, leaving the 
funds to be applied to purchase of tech- 
nical works and desired serious literature. 

Mr. Milam: We buy practically no fic- 
tion from the fund; we are depending al- 
most wholly on gift books for fiction. 

Mr. Milam then asked Mr. Dudgeon to 
speak upon his experience with the text- 
book question. 

Mr. Dudgeon explained that he had 
worked both from the Washington office 
and at the camps; that when a man ex- 
pected to become an officer as the result 



of his camp studies, it was questionable 
whether it was the function of the library 
to provide an individual textbook for three 
months. In his camp experience plenty of 
old textbooks suitable for enabling a brush- 
up on a subject were available. 

Mr. Bowker inquired the attitude to- 
ward books on elementary German and 
German educational subjects. 

Chairman Milam: We are furnishing 
them at the request of the camp libraries 
for men who have to study German under 
the direction of the officers. 

Others taking part in the discussion 
were Mr. Ranck, Miss Winser, Mr. Van 
Hoesen, and Mr. Purd B. Wright. It was 
brought out that some sections of the coun- 
try have solicited textbooks from educa- 
tional centers to a greater extent than 
other sections; and additional aid in col- 
lecting such books was willingly offered 
by librarians. 

Miss Downey suggested that a definite 
message be sent to the N. E. A. asking 
that textbooks be collected and turned over 
to the A. L. A. 

Chairman Milam: That is a splendid 
suggestion. I may .-ay within the past few 
weeks most college librarians in the coun- 
try have received a special letter from 
Washington asking for that material. 

Mr. Bowker moved that the A. L. A. 
send an official communication to the 
N. E. A. thanking the superintendents and 
teachers for their cooperation so far and 
asking for their larger cooperation in the 
future. 

The motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried. 

In accordance with this vote of the As- 
sociation the following message was tele- 
graphed to the secretary of the National 
Education Association: 

The American Library Association in an- 
nual conference at Saratoga Springs, by 
unanimous vote cordially thanks the super- 
intendents, teachers and other members 
of the National Education Association for 
their hearty cooperation in obtaining 
needed books, particularly textbooks for 
the military and naval forces both here 
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and overseas, and asks for and antici- 
pates a yet larger cooperation in the com- 
ing year. 

Following this discussion, Mr. W. H. 
Brett, librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library, read a paper on 

SENDING BOOKS "OVER THERE" 

(See p. 183) 

Chairman Milam: Heretofore I have not 
wasted any of your time in introductory 
speeches, but I am going to make one. 
Mr. Asa Don Dickinson has two claims to 
distinction. Many of us felt in managing 
a library of 30,000 volumes we have rather 
a good sized job on our hands; Mr. Dick- 
inson is handling 30,000 volumes a week 
and is sending them to France. His other 
distinction is he is the only living libra- 
rian who occupies four saloons at one time. 

Mr. Asa Don Dickinson, in charge of 
the A. L. A. Dispatch Office at Hoboken, 
then read a paper entitled 

THE DAY'S WORK IN HOBOKEN 

(See p. 200) 

Miss Winser having inquired whether 
every soldier had a book put into his 
hands, Mr. Dickinson replied that prob- 
ably a book for every three men was fur- 
nished. He further said that the giving 
out of magazines to men departing on 
ships was discontinued, under request from 
officers. 

Mr. Milam also stated that the giving 
of books to individuals was being discon- 
tinued. 

Chairman Milam having observed that 
the limited time allowed for the remain- 
der of the program of that session would 
prevent his calling upon agents at other 
dispatch offices, it was voted to hold a spe- 
cial meeting on Thursday, July 4, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider the remaining subjects 
of the regular program, abd the discussion 
of dispatch office work was continued. 

Mr. Charles H. Brown, of the Brooklyn 
dispatch office, was first called upon by the 
chairman, and stated briefly that ship- 
ments of about 30,000 books a month were 
going from Brooklyn overseas. More than 
that would not be attempted, as it was de- 
sired to supply the camp library needs of 



soldiers and sailors in the neighborhood, 
who came into the office in numbers up 
to 150 a day. 

Mr. Lotns J. Bailey, of the New York 
dispatch office, was next called upon, and 
said the New York office receives practic- 
ally all of the purchased books that are to 
be forwarded to camps. Books are being 
sent to all points in this country, and to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Haiti and the Canal Zone, 
The office also conducts an overseas de- 
partment, and has received the gifts sent 
in for war service to the New York Pub- 
lic Library, amounting to perhaps 500,000 
volumes. 

Dr. C. O. S. Mawson, of the Boston dis- 
patch office, then spoke of the splendid quar- 
ters provided free for that office in the base- 
ment of the Widener Library, and said 
that he had a body of 300 volunteers to 
draw upon — women of various Red Cross 
centers, the men of the entire collection 
department of the New England Telephone 
Company, wlio offered to come in the eve- 
ning and do all packing until the end of 
the war; a group of thirty girls from the 
telephone service; and forty or more vol- 
unteers from the Harvard College Library. 
He further stated that over 60,000 books 
had been prepared for shipment from New 
England, and said every transport leaving 
Boston was supplied with all the books it 
would take. 

Mr. Teal: When Pershing asked for 
fifty tons of books every month, if fifty 
tons are being shipped from Hoboken, how 
many tons are shipped from the other 
places and what are they doing with them? 

Chairman Milam: Books are going over 
in three or four different ways. There is 
a tonnage space of fifty tons a month, per- 
haps a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes a month. Twenty-five 
thousand volumes have been delivered to 
the Red Cross and will go across on the 
Red Cross tonnage and other books are 
being sent on naval facilities to naval 
bases abroad. 

Mr. Franklin H. Price, of the Philadel- 
phia dispatch office, being called upon by 
the chairman, stated that the office at Phil- 
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adelphia is the smallest of the dispatch 
offices. About 9,800 books a week is the 
limit of output. Deck shipments for use 
on transports are sent out, and also books 
are sent across for the naval bases. 

Chairman Milam: Since the remarks of 
Mr. Price have been so modest, let me cite 
an instance when he delivered about 4,000 
volumes to a supply officer on forty-eight 
hours' notice. We have not been handing 
out any bouquets this morning, but if it 
were within the scope of the meeting, I 
am sure we could pass them out very free- 
ly, not only to the camp librarians but to 
the dispatch officers. 

There followed a short discussion regard^ 
ing gift book plates and pockets and the 
marking for war service books, the points 
being brought out that while in emergency 
rubber stamps and short cut methods might 
be resorted to, yet the tendency should be 
to build up library service and not merely 
to scatter books broadcast; that the books 
are gifts of the A. L. A. for the use of the 
army and navy, not individual gifts to 
men in military service to be held or dis- 
posed of as personal possessions; and that 
no library system should prevail which 
would offset the efforts of officers to train 
men in habits of orderliness and careful- 
ness. 

Mr. Bowker: Before adjournment I wish 
to move that the proper officials be author- 
ized and instructed to extend the best 
wishes and heartfelt desires of the Amer- 
ican Library Association for cooperation 
in the great work of supplying the forces 
in the field with the best reading, to our 
associates among the allied nations, the 
Library Association of the United King- 
dom and the library authorities of the 
other nations allied with us in the great 
and righteous cause of the world war. 

The motion was duly carried. 

Mr. Bowker: I move that when we ad- 
journ we do so by a rising vote as a testi- 
monial of our respect and honor and ap- 
preciation for those represented on the 
platform and largely on the floor, for those 



who are doing our work today in the libra- 
ry .field, which is to help win the war. 

The motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried, whereupon the session was adjourned. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

(Wednesday morning, July 3) 
President Montgomery presided. 
At the request of the President, the 
Secretary read the report of the Finance 
Committee, which was received and or- 
dered printed as a part of the proceedings. 
(See page 259.) 

The Secretary: At the meeting of the 
Executive Board in Washington, January 
2, the Board passed a vote as follows: 

Voted, That the secretary prepare or 
have prepared a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution setting forth the general 
auditing powers of the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Attention had been called to the fact that 
the Finance Committee was not instructed 
by the Constitution to audit the accounts 
of the Publishing Board, and there were 
other auditing duties that should be looked 
after by the Finance Committee which 
should properly be stated in the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Executive Board therefore at its 
meeting Monday of this week approved the 
following amendment to Section 12 of the 
Constitution, which deals with the Finance 
Committee: That the last sentence of 
Section 12 be amended to read as follows: 

"The Finance Committee shall audit the 
accounts of the secretary, treasurer, trus- 
tees of the endowment fund, treasurer of 
the Publishing Board, and all other ac- 
counts, and report to the Association at 
the annual meeting." 

According to the Constitution of the As- 
sociation the Constitution may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of those present 
and voting at two successive meetings of 
the Association, provided that notice of the 
amendments be sent to each member of 
the Association at least one month before 
final adoption. 
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On motion, duly seconded and carried, 
the amendment was adopted. 

(This constitutes the first vote of the 
Association on this amendment.) 

Next on the program Miss Edith Guer- 
eieb, director of the library section of the 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C, 
spoke briefly upon 

THE LIBRARIES AND THE UNITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION 

(See p. 184) 

The President announced as the general 
topic of a symposium to be held at that 
session, "What libraries are doing to help 
•win the war." 

Miss Mart L. Titcomb, librarian of the 
Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, presented the first ad- 
dress, on 

what the county and rural library is 

doing to help win the war 

(See p. 187) 

The next paper on the program was that 
of Mr. Hiller C. Weixman, librarian of 
the City Library Association, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, whose subject was 

WHAT THE CITY LIBRARY IS DOING TO HELP 
WIN THE WAR 

(See p. 57) 
Miss Julia A. Robinson, secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission, followed with 
a paper entitled 

WHAT THE LIBRARY COMMISSION IS DOING TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 

(See p. 186) 
Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New 
York State Library, then delivered an ad- 
dress on 

WHAT THE STATE LIBRARY IS DOING TO HELP 
WIN THE WAR 

(See p. 189) 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, associate director 
of the University of Chicago Libraries, 
followed with a paper on 

WHAT THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY IS DOING TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 

(See p. 192) 
Mr. George H. Locke, librarian of the 
Public Library of Toronto, Canada, pre- 
sented the next paper, having for his sub- 
ject 



CANADIAN LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 

(See p. 78) 

Dr. Hill: Mr. Locke has given us a 
most interesting description of the work in 
Canada under great difficulties. He has 
not told us one-tenth part of the difficul- 
ties which the librarians there had to 
contend with. 

There are two features of his story 
which should sink into our minds. In the 
first place, that the circulation and the 
amount of money spent on libraries have 
increased. With us it is a different story. 
Most libraries have found that their cir- 
culation has decreased and that it is with 
great difficulty that some of us obtained 
money necessary to carry on the library, 
even with the appropriation of two or 
three years ago. The second is the work 
which the libraries may do after the war. 
And with those two in mind I Would sug- 
gest or even move that the committee on 
resolutions prepare a resolution which 
would state the feeling that libraries are 
decidedly essential to the people of the 
United States during this war. 

The motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried. 

Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, librarian of 
the Johns Hopkins University Library, and 
secretary of the Committee on Importa- 
tions, then read a report from that com- 
mittee, which was received and ordered 
printed as a part of the proceedings. 

(See page 266.) 

Dr. Hill: The Committee on Importa- 
tions desires to place on record the fact 
that not only has its secretary, Dr. Raney, 
prepared and read the report but also has 
done all of the work in connection with 
gaining the concessions from our own 
Government and from the governments on 
the other side. 

On motion, the meeting was then ad- 
journed. 

SPECIAL GENERAL SESSION 
(Thursday morning, July 4) 

At the request of President Montgomery, 
Mr. Carl H. Milam took the chair, the 
meeting being an adjournment of the camp 
library symposium of Tuesday, July 2. 
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Chairman Milam first called upon Mr. 
Joy E. Morgan, camp librarian, the topic 
of whose address was 

HOW the camp libbaby beaches every 

MAN 

(See p. 233) 
Mr. Frederick Goodell, camp librarian, 
also addressed the assembly on 

HOW THE CAMP LIBRARY REACHES EVERY 
MAN 

(See p. 236) 

Chairman Milam: Before passing on to 
the next subject or opening this up for 
general discussion, I would like to ask 
somebody representing a naval station to 
speak for just a moment or two on the 
same subject. I wonder if Mr. Hirshberg, 
from the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, is here? 

Mr. Herbert S. Hibshbebg, camp libra- 
rian at Great Lakes, Illinois, accordingly 
spoke briefly on 
camp library work at a naval training 

STATION 

(See p. 240) 

A Member: To what extent do you re- 
quire textbooks? 

Mr. Hirshberg: The question of text- 
books, of course, is still open. I person- 
ally believe that where the Government 
does not supply the books (as they do not 
in all the schools) the A. L. A. should an- 
swer the call. A great deal of the call for 
textbooks, however, comes not from the 
men who are already in the schools, but 
those who are preparing to go into the 
schools; that is, the men in detention 
camps who have enlisted for radio or for 
aviation want books on radio and aviation, 
elementary books, or perhaps the textbooks 
used in the schools themselves. The 
A. L. A. is called upon by those men indi- 
vidually to furnish those books and, of 
course, the books must be furnished in 
very large quantities if we are to do the 
work which is to be done there. 

Mr. Charles E. Rush called attention to 
a poster by Mr. Charles B. Falls, of New 
York City, stating that the work was the 
gift of this artist to the library war serv- 
ice, copies of the poster to be furnished 



to libraries and camps; and having sug- 
gested that a telegram of appreciation and 
congratulation be sent to Mr. Falls, the 
matter was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Chairman Milam next called upon Mr. 
Lloyd W. Josselyn, who spoke on 
a day in camp 
(See p. 239) 
Mr. John A. Lowe followed, with a pa- 
per on 

a day in camp 
(See p. 237) 
Miss Mary L. Titcomb, having been 
called upon by the chairman, spoke on 

A DAY AT FORT LEAVENWORTH 

(See p. 241) 
At the close of Miss Titcomb's address, 
Mr. J. I. Wyer stated that the following 
communication had been presented to the 
War Service Committee at its meeting on 
the previous day: 

"Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
I July 3, 1918. 

We ask the War Service Committee 
please to announce at the Special General 
Session to be held Thursday, July 4, at 
10:30 a. m„ its future policy as to the em- 
ployment of women in the work under its 
charge. 

Beatrice Winser, 
Mary E. Downey, 
Tessa L. Kelso, 
May Massee, 
Theresa Elmendorf, 
Annie Carroll Moore, 
Emma V. Baldwin." 
Mr. Wyer, for the War Service Commit- 
tee, then submitted a statement as follows: 
The Committee is glad to reply promptly 
and specifically to the foregoing request. It 
must be said, however, merely as a fact and 
not in any sense as excuse or parley, that it 
is impossible (In the words of our petition- 
ers) "to announce a future policy." In 
the library war service both policies and 
practices are like Huyler's candies, "Fresh 
every hour." Policies are determined by 
the general director, and so rapid is the 
growth of the work from hour to hour 
that it is often, in the rush of the day's 
business, very hard to distinguish be- 
tween a policy and a practice. Because 
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of these things the War Service Commit- 
tee has made few formal pronouncements 
of policy. There are, however, in posses- 
sion of the committee certain facts, sta- 
tistics, and documents which indicate ten- 
dencies in this interesting matter and from 
these tendencies, policies may readily he 
inferred. These the committee is very 
glad to present. The first is as follows: 

The roster of the personnel of the libra- 
ry war service from its inception last Oc- 
tober, printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers of this conference as War Library 
Bulletin 7, shows the names of 236 men 
and 69 women. These women are 

On the headquarters staff 8 

1 On the field staff 9 

In dispatch offices 12 

In camp libraries 40 

The second, from the statement of the 
general director which accompanies the 
printed report of the War Service Com- 
mittee placed in your hands at the open- 
ing session, is as follows: 

"The increasing availability — permissi- 
bility — of women for service in the camps 
helps to assure an adequate personnel. 
The time may come — at certain camps may 
come shortly — when women may be desig- 
nated to the actual charge of the main li- 
brary. As appears from the list of per- 
sonnel, they already occupy positions of 
responsibility in every phase of the serv- 
ice and many of them are already in 
charge of camp libraries, though none as 
yet in charge of the main camp library 
building." 

And the following observations by Dr. 
Hill, a member of the committee with 
strong predilections for the largest pos- 
sible use of women in its work, is taken 
from the report of his recent visit to ten 
large southern camps. 

"Ever since the War Service Commit- 
tee was organized, I have felt that women, 
being in a large majority in the American 
Library Association, should be called into 
intimate relations with the work, both at 
headquarters and in camp, and I still feel 
just as strongly about it. Prom the be- 
ginning I have realized that there were 
many obstacles in the way of women serv- 
ing as chief librarians at the camps and I 
come back from my trip strongly fortified 
in that opinion. Here are some of them: 

1. Objection on the part of commanding 
officers. 



2. Difficulty of establishing relations 

with camp headquarters. 

3. The fact that it is a camp of men: 

4. Inaccessibility of the camp library. 

5. Necessity for leaving the grounds by 

7 p.m. 

6. Exceptional physical hardships im- 

posed and required. 
But they can be a large part of the staff 
at nearly every library, and at many of the 
camps women are employed both as volun- 
teers and as paid members of the regular 
staff. 

Camps are located six to twelve miles 
from towns and to reach them one has to 
make use of most uncomfortable jitney 
service. This can be endured when the 
library building is near the entrance or 
on a main thoroughfare. In many camps 
the library is on a side street a mile from 
the gate and difficult to reach. Women 
would not find it altogether pleasant to 
work in such camps, but the best evidence 
on this score would come from the women 
now serving in the libraries. If they are 
willing to put up with the discomforts and 
inconveniences, we ought to accept their 
services and place them in every camp as 
assistant librarians. Give them every pos- 
sible opportunity to aid in this noble work. 
To them quite as much as to the men is 
due the success of the money campaign 
and they should be given an equal share in 
the conduct of the work." 

The final speaker of the camp library 
symposium was Mr. Adam Stbohm, libra- 
rian of the Detroit Public Library and 
camp librarian at Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
his topic being 

IS CAMP LIBRARY WORK WORTH WHILE? 

(See p. 196) 

Mr. Emerson inquired whether any dis- 
tinctive service was being rendered at the 
camp libraries with the idea of American- 
izing any who have not imbibed the full 
spirit of American ideals. 

Chairman Milam: No person is better 
qualified to answer that question than the 
last speaker, Mr. Strohm. 

Mr. Strohm: There is a great deal of 
formal work being done in the way of class 
instruction in American history, teaching 
English, explaining, interpreting, analyz- 
ing the motives back of the American 
identification with the war. Perhaps the 
reprints of the President's various mes- 
sages have accomplished more than any- 
thing else. 
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I think we should realize that the mili- 
tary training itself, the mingling with the 
boys in khaki, the significance of the re- 
lations between the men and between the 
officers does more toward Americanizing 
the boys than anything else. The salute 
and the return salute between the private 
and his superior signify the mutual under- 
standing of this service of all, viz.: ready 
obedience yet equal consideration as man 
to man. 

Dr. Hill: Is it not a fact that the edu- 
cational work in the camp is in the hands 
of the Y. M. C. A. educational secretary 
and that they are developing that work to 
a great extent? 

I remember one camp that I visited and 
there were 3,600 illiterates who were be- 
ing taught by "Y" secretaries. And I un- 
derstand that work is being organized now 
in a cooperative way between the Y. M. C. A. 
and Knights of Columbus and Jewish Wel- 
fare Workers, so that it will be in charge 
entirely of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 

Now that I am on my feet, in regard to 
the statement made a short time ago by 
the chairman of the War Service Commit- 
tee as to employment of women, I wish to 
emphasize the point that the War Service 
Committee has nothing to do with the em- 
ployment of women or of men; this is en- 
tirely in the hands of the general director. 

Miss Winseb: First may I thank the 
War Service Committee for this most cour- 
teous word by Mr. Wyer. There seems to 
be in their minds an absolute misunder- 
standing of what it is a few of the women 
of this Association had in mind when they 
put this question to them. It is not that 
we desire to be camp librarians necessarily, 
but it is that we are getting excessively 
weary of being protected, shielded from 
hard work. We are quite accustomed in 
our own spheres to doing bard work of all 
kinds, so let us forget this cherishing of 
women in library work. 

Mr. Pued B. Wright: In any camp, in 
any place, in what they call the forefront 
of this work, the man is not alone, be- 
cause he has nine or ten or twenty or 
thirty or forty women back of him; and 



the work that we are doing out West is 
made possible in my library because I 
have a force of sixty-five people working 
every night so that I may go and do it, 
and we ought to give the credit to them. 

Miss McDonald: As representing a 
number of the women that Mr. Wright has 
just spoken of, I would like to remind you 
of a remark Mr. Strohm made, and that is 
the exultation attained from the direct 
service. It is all right to wash dishes; it 
is all right to raise money and to work 
overtime hour after hour and night after 
night; I am perfectly willing to do it and 
I love the girls that are helping me to do 
it, but also it is all right to hand around 
in some way a little of that exultation that 
comes from direct war service. 

Miss Moore (of New York City) : As 
one of the signers of that paper — I do not 
like to call it a petition because I have 
never liked signing petitions — I would 
like to say a word as to the reason why 
I signed it: 

I signed it from a very strong convic- 
tion that a clearer and more comprehen- 
sive statement should be made concerning 
the status and opportunities for work for 
women in the extension of the camp li- 
brary service and in the belief that this 
statement should be made in the interest 
of library service in general. 

We do not all want to be camp libra- 
rians. I feel just as Mr. Strohm does as to 
its being a question of skill in librarian- 
ship, whether it be a man or a woman, 
working singly, or in combination. But 
we are losing right and left from our libra- 
ries promising young women who have 
given five, ten or more years to library 
work and have distinct contributions to 
make. These young women have beeta 
eagerly welcomed and readily placed by 
other organized groups of war workers or 
in Government service. I have not talked 
with a librarian here who is not in need 
of assistants. I have never attended so 
middle-aged a convention as this one, for 
I have seen but one or two young assist- 
ants who seem likely to pass from one li- 
brary to another. 

I think this is very significant. I think 
it is very important that we realize what 
it means. I believe we are not only fac- 
ing, but are already in the midst of the 
gravest crisis in library service with which 
we have ever been confronted. We have 
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got to call Into library service competent 
help in larger numbers than ever before if 
the work is to go on. 

We have got to meet the questions of the 
younger women with something responsive 
to their appeal if we are to hold their in- 
terest. I have told two or three young 
women of ability and poise, hut who are 
not yet 25 years old and are debarred from 
overseas work, that if they can be patient 
and put themselves into the work at hand, 
they will probably get the kind of work 
they are longing to do in the course of a 
year or two. 

Those of us who have to interpret and 
sustain the strong desires of young women 
who are in the period of wanting to give 
their utmost in service for the country 
must have all the support we can get from 
the American Library Association, from 
both sides, from the war work side and 
from the civilian side. 

Mr. Settle: I represent Camp Taylor 
here. I want to say for the benefit of the 
ladies present that I have a staff of fifty- 
two in the city library and that we are 
using from four to six of the staff at the 
camp library every day. I am the only 
man on the staff. 

Mrs. Elmendorf: I simply want to say 
as one of those signers, the object of sign- 
ing the request was to try to see that the 
same information was given to a great 
number of people. In talking here I have 
found a different bit of information from 
nearly every person that I have talked 
with and it seemed to me that one clear 
statement from this committee would 
serve to oil a good many troubled waters. 

Miss Hall: May I say just a word for 
the home service? I think we are making 
a little mistake in belittling what we can 
do there. I know that I have never been 
busier in my library than during the past 
year. I have never felt more the depend- 
ence of my people upon me. I have never 
felt more responsibility toward them. I 
have felt the pressure of the home service 
so strongly that I have hardly known 
where to turn to get it all done. 

Miss Malone (of New York City): I 
would like to make a suggestion along the 
lines proposed by the women who signed 
that paper: 

I would like to call the attention of the 
American Library Association to the fact 



that this War Service Committee consists 
of five men and two women. Last year 
they held thirteen meetings; four were at 
Louisville, at the conference; presumably 
all attended; five were held in New York 
City, three were held in Washington and 
one in Ohio. And the two women who 
were on the committee were Miss Doren of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Miss Countryman from 
Minnesota, and they presumably could not 
attend the Washington meetings or the 
New York City meetings on account of the 
distance, and of the thirteen meetings that 
were attended there were nine in which 
no women were represented at all, and the 
outlining of the plans for the work the 
woman librarians have done in regard to 
the camp libraries was done principally at 
the nine meetings, at which there were no 
women represented. I would like to sug- 
gest that since the meetings seem to be pro- 
posed being held in the east, some eastern 
women be put upon that committee, so 
that they may attend the meetings and 
know what burdens they are going to lay 
upon the shoulders of other woman libra- 
rians. I would like to suggest — and it is 
only suggestions I am making — the name 
of Miss Josephine Rathbone. The A. L. A. 
might appoint her and in addition any 
New York library worker. I would like to 
suggest her name or the name of any other 
woman who would be asked to attend the 
great number of meetings that are still to 
be held in New York City and Washington. 

Chairman Milam having inquired 
whether the general director desired to 
add anything to what had been said, Dr. 
Putnam spoke as follows: 

What I wish particularly to say is that I 
am glad that the inquiry or petition was 
presented to the committee, if only be- 
cause of the manly expressions the discus- 
sion of it has evoked from the women this 
morning. 

If there was any reason why I should 
have deprecated it, should have felt in- 
clined to be indignant at it (you will see 
in a moment why I use that word), it was 
because of its implied disparagement of 
the competent, finely spirited and able 
women who have actually teen in our serv- 
ice. That I have felt badly about. That 
is the only thing: that there should seem 
an underestimate of them and of the fine 
work that they have been doing. Why, I 
see them all about me, Miss Rathbone her- 
self and the others. 

The whole question, as Mr. Wyer has 
clearly and adequately stated, is a ques- 
tion of practice rather than of policy. That 
is in fact true of the entire procedure in 
our operations. 
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I had intended a general word to you 
this morning, a word in conclusion to that 
which I said on Tuesday morning. This is 
not the time nor the appropriate occasion 
for it. But as to this particular question 
you may, I think, feel assured that it will 
take care of itself, and especially that it 
will do so in proportion as the women feel 
about It as they have indicated in the 
course of this discussion. 

Let me add this, to another purpose. 
One thing said this morning especially 
touched a matter that has concerned my 
thought and my conscience for some time 
past. It was said by Miss Hall. 

We are all eager to be "at the front"; 
we are eager to feel that we are doing 
"war work." That is natural, and sound. 
But we must not allow ourselves to dispar- 
age the essentially war service that we are 
performing at our "regular jobs." When 
I have encountered a man or woman eager 
to get away from the regular job for some 
job at Washington, I have discouraged 
them. But there are so many of them! 
Even children's librarians anxious to get 
away from that job to go into filing work 
in the ordnance division. Think of it! A 
children's librarian, in war time, willing 
— eager — to abandon such a work as that 
for the work of a file clerk! Believe me, 
I cannot name a man in war time service 
in Washington who can do for the future 
of this country what the librarian of a 
children's department can do at this very 
moment. 

On motion, the session was then ad- 
journed. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Thursday afternoon, July 4) 

The meeting was duly called to order, 
President Montgomery being in the chair. 

Mr. Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, introduced Mr. Carl 
Sandburg,, of Chicago, poet and editorial 
writer, who read from his published and 
unpublished poems, a number of those se- 
lected dealing with phases of the war. 

At the request of the president, Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam introduced as the next speak- 
er Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, librarian of 
the Johns Hopkins University and director 
of overseas service for the A. L. A. 

Dr. Ranet's subject was 

THE A. L. A. FOLLOWS THE FLAG OVERSEAS 

(See p. 81) 
President Montgomery then called upon 
Mr. William Orr, the educational director 



of the National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., who spoke upon 

THE COOPERATION OF THE Y. M. C. A. AND THE 
A. L. A. 

(See p. 93) 
At the close of Mr. Orr's address the 
session was adjourned. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday morning, July 5) 
President Montgomery presided. 
The first paper on the program was pre- 
sented by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, the 
subject being 

THE FUTURE OF LIBRARY WORK 

(See p. 50) 
Miss May Massee, editor of The Book- 
list, followed with a paper on 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WAR LITERATURE: POETRY 

(See p. 72) 
Dr. George F. Bowerman, librarian of 
the Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, then presented a paper on 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WAR LITERATURE: PROSE 

(See p. 60) 

Mr. Bowker: Although America has not 
produced a great novel of the war, it has 
produced the greatest literature of the 
war, the most widely read, the most elo- 
quent, the most epigrammatic of the war 
— the words of Woodrow Wilson. I want 
to ask that Dr. Bowerman, with his fine 
voice which we have so clearly and sym- 
pathetically heard, will conclude his pa- 
per by reading to us at least the wonder- 
fully eloquent and significant phrases 
which mark the oration of President Wil- 
son yesterday. 

Dr. Bowerman then read the following 
excerpt from the address of President 
Woodrow Wilson, delivered at Mount Ver- 
non, July 4, 1918: 

These great objects can be put into a. 
single sentence. What we seek is the reign 
of law, based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned and sustained by the organized opin- 
ion of mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by 
debating and seeking to reconcile and ac- 
commodate what statesmen may wish, with 
their projects for balances of power and 
of national opportunity. They can be real- 
ized only by the determination of what 
thinking people of the world desire, with 
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their longing hope for justice and for so- 
cial freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place 
carries the accents of such principles with 
a peculiar kindness. Here were started 
forces which the great nation against 
which they were primarily directed at first 
regarded as a revolt against its rightful 
authority but which it has long since seen 
to have been a step in the liberation of its 
own people as well as of the people of the 
United States; and I stand here now to 
speak — speak proudly and with confident 
hope — of the spread of this revolt, this 
liberation, to the great stage of the world 
itself! The blinded rulers of Prussia have 
roused forces they knew little of — forces 
which, once roused, can never . be crushed 
to earth again; for they have at their 
heart an inspiration and a purpose which 
are deathless and of the very stuff of 
triumph! 

President Montgomery then called upon 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress and general director of the A. L. A. 
war service, who addressed the assembly in 

THE LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 

(See p. 103) 

Mr. Craver: There is one matter I hope 
the Association will arrange before it ad- 
journs. The question of having an annual 
convention in these busy days when we 
are all pressed with other matters has been 
one upon which there has been a consider- 
able difference of opinion. Under our Con- 
stitution, however, the Executive Board 
has no discretion in the matter. It must 
arrange an annual convention. I should 
like to move, Mr. President, that before we 
separate, in view of our uncertainty as to 
the future, we authorize the Executive 
Committee to omit the 1919 meeting if in 
its judgment it seems expedient so to do. 

Mr. Carr: I take extreme pleasure in 
seconding that motion. 

Mr. Bowker: Before the vote is taken, 
while I shall be glad to vote for it, I wish 
to emphasize one thought. The doubt of 
the desirability of holding the convention 
this year has been dispelled, I think, by 
the experience of every one of us, and 
while I believe we may vote to put this 
discretion in the hands of the Executive 
Board, I for one want to express the hope 
it will not be exercised in that direction. 

The motion was duly carried. 



Specially appointed committees having 
prepared memorial resolutions on the 
death of two distinguished members of 
the Association, these memorials were 
then read and adopted by a rising vote. 



HENRY EDUARD LEGLER 

LIFE MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, PRESIDENT 1912-13 

In this grim, noble time, when millions 
of men with unfaltering feet mount 

"Up the large ways where death 

and glory meet," 
we are straitened by an imperative need 
for uncovering some other, some altered 
aspect of death. 

Sorrow from of old has been individual 
— isolated — it has been mourning. But we 
cannot now, even in imagination, look into 
those wide graves in Prance, we cannot 
even picture to ourselves that forest of 
low, wooden crosses and think "Where is 
sorrow like unto my sorrow?" We can no 
longer suffer a broken column as fit sym- 
bol of the young dead, "Dead ere his 
prime." 

Every authentic word from the front of 
that dire midst of war reiterates this cer- 
tainty: "It is a far, far better thing that I 
do than I have ever done." In the face of 
that certainty, it is no longer tolerable to 
think of that massed, sacrificial death as 
frustration — as waste. That were to make 
"these dead to have died in vain." 

They have consentingly paid a price, the 
last and highest price from them, an un- 
utterably precious price for us, for what 
must be an unutterably precious posses- 
sion to us, even a holy thing, as that cup 
of water brought from "the well which is 
by the Bethlehem gate" was to David. 
They have said each to the other, 
"As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free." 

"What manner of persons ought we to 
be" to receive that blood-bought freedom 
into our hands for ourselves and for the 
children? 

As we look thus at death — as we see it 
as a deliberately counted and paid price 
for a most dear thing — almost at once we 
see, in the light of that greater glory, that 
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the passing of certain single lives may be 
interpreted in a like way and change our 
mourning to proud sorrow. 

Certainly the life and the death of this 
man whom we now honor and remember, 
Henry Eduard Legler, our fellow- worker, 
our friend, were a deliberate, a willing 
paying of what he himself reckoned a not 
extortionate price for the thing he meant 
to do. He absolutely faced the fact from 
the beginning that the price would al- 
most certainly have to be paid if he un- 
dertook that last great task of his life. 

Life itself shaped and tempered this in- 
strument for its best use. Born of an 
Italian mother, the son of a Swiss father, 
he was given gentleness, courtesy, per- 
suasiveness, simplicity, a deep love of 
beauty, perhaps his heritage from his 
motherland. These graces veiled and 
adorned an unfaltering, noiseless resolu- 
tion and persistence and a keen intelli- 
gence that came, perhaps, from his father 
and from Switzerland. 

Perhaps to make sure that neither in- 
heritance should overwhelm the other, life 
transported the little lad across the seas 
to a new and a not-too-friendly environ- 
ment, a small western Wisconsin town. 
The early death of his father threw the 
boy into the earning world which gave him 
experience that wakened in him an in- 
tense, persistent, dynamic sympathy with 
those who are deprived of opportunity. 
He was the most genuine, the most funda- 
mental of democrats. 

It is not necessary to tell here how after 
work at the printer's case he picked up a 
reporter's notebook and thence proceeded 
to a taxing, training experience as pur- 
chasing agent for a great school system. 
After that experience he came into the 
work which brought him among us as the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, afterwards to become, at 
length and at last, librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. The story of all 
these things is written elsewhere. 

He did not create the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. Other equally de- 
voted hands raised that structure. He did 



set its house in order and extended its 
domain and made its persistence sure. 

He did not found the Chicago Public 
Library. Another of our great names is 
linked with that. He did knock the dogs 
from under the keel of that great ship, so 
that she slipped down the ways where she 
had hung, and now she rides the full 
stream of Chicago life. 

His message comes back to us in the 
words of him who wrote and who lies "In 
Flanders Fields," 

"To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep." 

The words of this memorial have not 
been cast into formal resolutions. They 
have been made few and short purpose- 
ly, that they might be like that brief, 
momentary pause in the nation's busy, 
noisy life which has once or twice hon- 
ored the passing of a great servant of the 
people. 

Theresa Elmendorf, Chairman. 

William H. Brett, 

Carl B. Roden, 

Committee. 

JAMES LOUIS GILLIS 
James L. Gillis came into library work 
in 1899 as a man who had already clearly 
demonstrated his ability to handle large 
problems, to meet men and, in a business 
sense, to get results. His experiences as 
a railroad employee and officer, rising as 
he did from messenger boy to assistant 
superintendent of a division, gave him a 
foundation upon which, In a period of 
eighteen years as librarian of the Cali- 
fornia State Library, during which time 
he served the California Library Associa- 
tion as president nine terms, he was able 
to erect a library structure surpassing in 
size and beauty the accomplishments of 
many another leader whose whole life was 
devoted to one purpose. To those most 
intimately associated with him, the motive 
which spurred him on to greater efforts 
and larger service was clear: he had a 
never failing desire to give the boys and 
the girls of his great state, and particu- 
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larly those in the country and the moun- 
tains remote from opportunity's pathway, 
a chance to make themselves better and 
more useful men and women; as he said 
frequently "to continue their education, 
by books and reading, throughout their 
lives." To this task he brought a clear 
brain, a boundless energy, a friendliness 
for people, a love for his friends, a capac- 
ity to consider and weigh new things and 
a faith in his work which will long make 
his name an honor and an inspiration in 
the library world. Professionally he came 
into our work in a commonwealth unor- 
ganized and without definite aim: he left it 
a system beautiful in its simplicity and its 
effectiveness. His was an outpost posi- 
tion and he held it staunchly, unfailingly. 
He erected the California County Free Li- 
brary plan as his watchtower and from its 
fair height an ever growing throng will 
get its vision of a bigger life, of better 
things. His loss to librarianship is a 
heavy one; his inspiration is a treasure 
not easily or soon exhausted. 

Everett R. Perry, Chairman. 

Milton J. Ferguson, 

George T. Clark, 

Committee. 



The President: I will ask for a rising 
vote to testify to your approval of these 
two resolutions. 

A rising vote was thereupon given. 

The President: I will now call for the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick presented the 
following report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and it was duly adopted: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 

RESOLVED, That at the close of its 
Fortieth Annual Conference, the American 
Library Association desires to place upon 
record its gratitude to all those who have 
done their parts toward making that Con- 
ference a success. 

To speakers, not members of the Asso- 
ciation, who have come from a distance as 
its guests to address us, we give our 
thanks, and assure them of our heartfelt 
appreciation. 

We express our sincere pleasure in ac- 
cepting the invitation of the educational 
authorities of the State of New York to 



take part in the exercises commemorating 
the centenary of the New York State Li- 
brary. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation be given to Charles B. Falls, of 
New York, for his generous contribution 
of the designs for the two posters for 
Library War Service, namely: the one 
used in the book campaign and the one 
just completed to promote library public- 
ity within the various camps. 

Whereas, the Association learns with 
pleasure that grants made to public libra- 
ries in Canada have materially increased 
during the war, and that, in certain cities 
in the United States also, there have been 
increased appropriations for library pur- 
poses; be it 

RESOLVED, That we express our grat- 
ification at this action and our belief that 
libraries are a sufficiently important part 
of our educational life to warrant a simi- 
lar action in other cities in the United 
States. 

RESOLVED, That the American Library 
Association expresses its appreciation of 
the opportunity afforded American libra- 
ries by the Library and Exhibits Section 
of the United States Food Administration 
and its directors of library publicity in the 
several states to cooperate in the work of 
food conservation; and that we pledge our 
continued assistance. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Harrison W. Craver, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
The secretary read the report of the 
tellers of election, showing that the fol- 
lowing officers had been elected: 

REPORT OF THE TELLERS OF 
ELECTION 
Total number of votes cast, 105. 

President 
William Warner Bishop, librarian Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
105 votes. 

First Vice-President 
Charles F. D. Belden, librarian Public 
Library, Boston, Mass. 105 votes. 
Second Vice-President 
Burton E. Stevenson, librarian Public 
library, Chillicothe, Ohio. 104 votes. 
Members of Executive Board 
(for three years) 
Linda A. Eastman, vice-librarian Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 104 votes. 
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Adam Strohm, librarian Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 103 votes. 

Members of Council 
(for five years) 

W. Dawson Johnston, librarian Public 
Library, St. Paul, Minn. 104 votes. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian Reuben 
McMillan Free Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 
102 votes. 

Mary S. Saxe, librarian Public Library, 
Westmount, P. Q., Canada. 105 votes. 

Jessie Fremont Hume, librarian Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 
102 votes. 

Henry N. Sanborn, librarian Public Li- 
brary, Bridgeport, Conn. 104 votes. 
Trustee of endowment fund 

M. Taylor Pyne, Princeton, N. J. 103 
votes. 

President-elect Bishop was escorted to 
the platform by Dr. Wire and Mr. Carr. 

President Montgomery: It now becomes 
my proud duty to present to you this 
scepter of power together with all the joys 
and sorrows, the responsibilities and emolu- 
ments of office. I do this the more gladly be- 
cause I know of your loyalty to the ideals of 
this Association. To use a homely but 
timely illustration, I know that If this ad- 



ministration has dropped a stitch you will 
catch it up and if that is not possible that 
you will unravel the mesh with a kindly 
hand and replace it with the well-woven 
fabric of constructive usefulness. 

You have our heart-felt wishes for a 
happy and successful administration. 

President-elect Bishop: The incoming 
president is wise who makes no predic- 
tions and prefers to let his administration 
speak to the membership of the Associa- 
tion by its deeds. I am, however, deeply 
sensible of the honor conferred upon me 
personally by election to this office. I am 
also highly gratified that in my person the 
university and college libraries of the 
United States for the fifth time received 
this recognition in the history of the Asso- 
ciation, and before declaring the conven- 
tion adjourned I beg to place not only my 
individual efforts but those of the entire 
membership of the Association in Dr. Put- 
nam's hands in the conduct of the library 
war service. We stand behind him and we 
will stand behind him with all our might 
and heart and soul unto the end. 

There being no further business to come 
before the Association, the Conference was 
adjourned sine die. 
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FIRST SESSION 

A meeting of the Executive Board was 
held at Saratoga Springs, July 1, 1918. 

Present: President Montgomery, Vice- 
President Eastman, Electra C. Doren, Jo- 
sephine A. Rathbone, Frank P. Hill, M. S. 
Dudgeon, S. H. Ranck and A. L. Bailey. 

The minutes of the last meeting (Janu- 
ary 2, 1918) were approved as printed in 
the Bulletin for March. 

Voted, That election of officers be held 
on Thursday, July 4, and that polls be 
open from 12 noon to 2:30 p.m. and again 
from 5 to 6 p. m. 

Voted, That William Teal and one other 
to be chosen by him be tellers of election 
(Mr. Teal appointed Gertrude Forstall). 



Voted, That the Executive Board recom- 
mend to the Association the amendment of 
Section 12 of the Constitution, so that the 
last sentence be changed to read as fol- 
lows: 

"The Finance Committee shall audit the 
accounts of the secretary, treasurer, trus- 
tees of the endowment fund, treasurer of 
the Publishing Board, and all other ac- 
counts, and report to the Association at the 
annual meeting." " 

Voted, To exempt from payment of mem- 
bership dues for the duration of the war 
all those who are in the military or naval 
service of the country. 

The Executive Board, at the request of 
the War Service Committee, took the fol- 
lowing action relative to a second money 
campaign: 



